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PBEFACE, 


Tma tools c^rn }U cHstu <o tbo tB^ucsUon of lomo p«kl frirmli 
ofMisJons wtoUioajLt OiaI Atrork Jfjcnlini* tbocnllnAij’Lfo 
of i>coflo la IqiUai &a<] tie JUTcrent forms ofMLuIos work as U 
Is caniei on amoi Uicm.eooW nol tiil tointcrMl \>eth yoarj 
aad £l>I. lo Oiirrylc? oat ttla np^ostlon, I tavo giren a senrs 
of ikctetea ef ito cit; of Colealta aad tbe ilutriet, «itb Its Zaro* 
fean and natfre fKipalatfon. I lia\o Jcsenlod (Lo hornet 
soLooU, manaon and custoisa of Uio pooi'Ic, tLcir rcUgiocsIaitLs 
and practices; and spoken too of romo of tLcIrlcmplca anti oUicr 
L0I7 places I Lato abo aUcmplcJ to fljotr Low tLo mission* 
arics work and trarrl os (hep seek to enfold before iLo tnjrlAtls 
of lliodos iLo " onscarcLablo riches of Ouist*' 

TLo writing of iHs work has gircn mo intent ploacnrc, as It 
has compcUcil jno to lire orer again some of tho Lsppicst pears 
of my life, and bronghl lack to tiott scenes and people lint La»l' 
almost faded front tnotnory. I canonlywish tlyit my readers 
may Lavo as great delight in forming tho acquainVmco of eomo 
of tLcic, ns I IiaTolmdinreealhog them tofnind. If, in addition 
'ttj'tnft ,'^i’k milavta'iiC'ft ‘s^Topsft^'s.'W'tfC-usIii 
■who ** eil In darkness and In the repion and shadow of death," 
and leads them to pray anJ.wprk for tlfcir enlightenment,! shall 
be truly thankful tliat It wo* nndoiiaken. 
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DAILY LIFE AND WOEE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER L 
OALGOTTA. 

Bcforb describing the people of Calcutta, it is neces- 
sary that a little ebould bo said about tbo city in 
^lucli they lire, in order tbat some idea may bo 
formed of tbeir surrotmdingB. . • 

Englisb pcoplo \7bo baro not iraToUed seem to bnro 
an idea that all eoantrles must bo liLo England, 
or, if unliko, necessarily inferior. Rot a stranger 
arriring in Calcutta is Agreeably sorprised io 0nd 
fiimsclf in streets in many respects far prettier than 
tlioso of most English towns; tbo trees on either sido 
of the road, with their bright green leaves and gor- 
geous flowers, giving an appearance of country life 
even in the midst of a populous city. 

The city of Calcutta stretches for a space of about 
seven miles along tbo banh of tborivcrnugli.a branch 
of tlio great river Ganges. Originally the stream 
flowed through another channel some two miles away, 
but, quite in harmony vrith tbe custom of rivers in 
India, it decided to clyingo its course, and left tho 
great temple at Kdli Gbat,' which bad been built on 
its banhs, by tho side of a narrow stream — tho original 
bed of tho Ganges. So convinced are the Hindus of 
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tills fhct, (hat fo» a consMerablo length of the ritor 
Hiigli no Ilindug nro burned on its banks, hccansa it 
is snpposetbto Lavo lost its ojmrm there; hut above 
tlA) part where this little stream leaves the larger oae, 
and after it has again falle» into it, the dead are 
burned, in the certain hope of obtaining happy 
entrance into heaven bjthis act. The city, though long, 
is not inucli more than a mile wide, yet in this space 
about < 00,000 people reside ; or if those of the suburbs 
bo added, they number over 1,000,000. ^ho Elr^Cts 
nro mostly in the direction of tbe river, with others 
Iiuoifjoeliiig them at right angles; hut there are somo 
lyituoiiR min ow lanes that would equal those of almost, 

nu/ in: i 'I ' ‘is oo'y 

I 11 1 , ' u ''“‘“S tbe approaolios to 

"i"«t illllloull f,”! 'Himv'Sra 

Iiiinil'lmiilis, iiiiini, There ore immense 

"»0.™«.rn «->aer it. 

«OMlulIiU{« wi n iL! employed in tahiug* 

tlioflo banltfl to llm the position of 

ftuldaiioo of iho jillotn ® 

dangflioun lo-nioviow* T to-day may bo 

dannor lh„. w ™ sense of 

for the first fimo. At twft ap tho riror 

in band to cut tlie 

being towed, so that in m ^ our vessel was 
the steamer miglit^ol bo drltS gromn], 

I have board of ships collidlo®^ ^ ^ ^ the shin 
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lulcr of Ouclh. ‘Wlicn tbo British Government tool: 
possession* of his tcmlory ho was brought to Cal- 
cutta, and a largo tract of laud, together with a 
hapdsomo pen*^^!!, was granfed to him In these 
grounds a'numhcr of bonscs have been built for him- 
self and bis numerous bonscbold As some of these 
are of vaiious bright colours — ^blue, green, red, Ac — 
they look rather gaudy Insido the grounds are 
beautiful tanka with matblo steps, and the finest 
collection of water birds and snakes in Indyi He also 
keeps thousands of pigeons, and it is a most inle- 
resting sight to watch them flying about m large 
flocks This IS said to be one of the chief amuse- 
ments of the king The old man frequently goes 
out for a drivo m an old fashioned chariot, attended 
by about twent> troopers Tbo men are very dirty, 
badly dressed, badly mounted, are poor riders, and most 
unsoldierly m appearance The attendants of a third 
rate circus m a procession through an English vil’age 
are quite respectable compared with this royal body- 
guaid 

After sailing for a little longer, the nest object of 
importance that comes m sight is Tort 'Willmm, a 
large and strong defence It was a most grateful 
sight, after sixteen weeks at sea, to catch sight of the 
Umon Jack floating nobly from th^^ fort, and to know 
that, though far away from England, we were still ‘to 
live under Biitish lule 

To give a clear idea of a city to ‘those who have not 
seen it, is not easy 'Still, I wish to try to enable those 
who have not visiied Calcutta to have some idea of 
what it is like 

The city may be rongUy dmaca into tm parts— 
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tire European and tbo NaUvo ; tL^ugb in the native 
part some Europeans live, and in the European part 
Bomo natives are to he/ound. The European part of 
the city covers about a square mile. Her^ are to he 
found the line houses that have given to Calcutta tho 
name of “The City of Palaces.” These buildings 
ore all detached, each standing in its own grounds. 
They are built of brick, and plastered ; so that 
every few years it is necessary for the plaster to be 
repaired, ifnd a new coat of colour given to the whole. 


riAi MOT or i!0C6E. wtin top or sTinmsg. 


Owing to the saltpetre in the clay with which the 
bricks are made, the honscs generally look rather 
scabby, cspecially^near the ground; but when the 
walls are newly finished and the Venetians have 
leccived a fresh coat of green pamt, a Calcutta house 
looks very pretty. Of all the places I have seen since 
my return to Europe, Jersey reminds me most of 
India. 

These houses vary little in style. As was the 
custom in England a generation back, houses ore 
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burit very ijmcli liLo each other The stylo is mostly 
Done, an^ when tho bmWmgis three stones high, 
with a broad verandah on twp or three sides, oach 
Bup'^orted bj massive pillars, thcio is somelhmg pala- 
tial in their appearance Tor an illummation Ilnow 
no city that is better fitted for an effective display 
All tho houses have flat roofs, on which it is moat 
pleasant to sit or walk m the early morning or after 
the sun has set Formerly tho gronnds of each house 
weie surrounded by a high wall, but the fashion 
— and a good one it is — has sot in m favour of 
cast iron lailmgs instead" As tho gardens aro taste 
fully laid out, these, together with the clean white 
walls of the house and Iho green Venetians, form a 
very attiactive picture Many of our manufacturing 
towns in England certainly look ugly and nnmterest 
log to one who has spent mnuj years in a place like 
Calcutta 

The plan of these houses is a very simple one , 
theie is not much architectural ingenuitj or vaiiely 
displayed m them The typical Calcutta house has a 
hall m the centre, with two rooms on either side, each 
having its bath loom , the ball on the ground flooi 
BeiTing for dining loom, and that on the first flooi 
for drawing room There are no nndeigiound rooms 
or cellars, as m tho rainy season the w ater is only 
^about three or foui feet fiom the surface ‘When people 
cannot afford to rent a whole house— and leatsiaCal 
entta aie exceedingly high— they take a flat , so that 
in many laige houses there aje two or even three 
famihes Iivmg I have known £100 a year to he 
paid for a couple of rooms on the third or upper 
most flat of a house m the heart of the city 
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Along the hank of tbo IlngU iS the Stranil— flio 
tlrivo or Eottcn Row of Calcutta, nt one end of which 
nro the Eden Gardeift, a most heautlfully laid-out 
spot, where a military band discourses Bwe(?i music as 
the sun goes down. TThcrc, for about half an hour, 
all Calcutta assembles. Many leave their carriages 
•for a promenade j whilst others remain scaled aud 
their friends como to chat with them there. It is 
most interesting to walk through the gardens at this 
hour, as there would hardly ho found in any part of 
tbo world a more diversified crowd. It is a cosmopo- 
litan gathering — Europe and Asia, Africa and Americ.a, 
arc represented; whilst tho ubiijuitous Jew is also 
present in good numbers. I certainly have never 
seen in any place a more interesting gathering of tbo 
various branches of tbo human family than is to bo 
met with evening after ovening in these gardens. 
The whole place is briliianUy illuminated with gas aud 
the electric light. 

On one or two oveuings in tbo week there is a slight 
diversion from tlio gardens by tbo river. Calcutta 
can boast of a Zoo, beautifully laid out, and well 
stocked with animals, birds, and reptiles. This was 
the result of the immense energ}' and artistic taste of 
Sir R. Temple. In about a couplo of years, a dirty, 
ugly rillago and a piece of waste land were trans- 
formed into a beautiful garden with its lakes and 
hills, and houses for specimens of the animal world 
from distant countries ns well ns from all pasts of 
India. It is a marvel of iugeumly and persever- 
njw.., oml. it would bo dlfiicult to namo any ^laco 
where one could spend a ple.asanter hour than in tbo 
Zoo in Calcutta. Tho birds and animals usually 
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bui^t Tcry ijiucli liLc oacb other. The style is mostly 
Doric, and^vhen the hmldiugis three stones high, 
vrith a broad reraadah on ttrp or three sides, each 
snpliortecl by massive pillars, thexo is Bomelhmg pala* 
tial m their appearance Tor an illumination, I know 
no city that is belter fitted for an effective display 
All the bouses have flat roofs, on which it is most 
pleacanl to sit or walL m the early morning or after 
the sun has set rormerly the grounds of each hou^e 
were surronuded by a high wall, but the fashij|lu 
— lud a good ono it is — has set in .m favour of 
ca*t iron lailmgs instead As the gardens arc taste 
fully laid out, these, together with the clean white 
walls of the house and tho green Venetians, form a 
very allnctivo picture Many of our manufactunug 
towns in England certainly look ugly and nninterest 
mg to one who has spent many years in a place like 
Calcutta 

The plan of these houses is a very Bunph on© , 
there is not much architectural ingenuity or vuiety 
displayed m them The typical Calcutta house has a 
hall m the centre, with two rooms on either side, each 
having its bath room , the hall on tho ground floor 
servmg for dming room, and that on the first floor 
for drawing room There aro no undcigiound rooms 
or cellars, ns m the rainy season the water is onl^ 
about three or four feel from the surface V’hen people 
cannot afford to rent a whole house — and rents m Gal 
cutta aie exceedingly high— they take a flat , so that 
m many laige houses there aye two or even three 
iamihfis hnn^ J Jjsto Ijwwv? a year <o be 
paid for a couple of rooms on the third or upper 
most flat of a house in the heart of the city 
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Along the bank of tlio’IIogli iS tho Straiul— tlio 
cliivo or Eotlcn Eow of Calcutta, at ono end of \ybicli 
nro the Eden Gardcift, a most beautifully laid-j3ut 
Pl>ot, •where a military band discourses Ewetft music as 
tho sun goes down, ^herc, for about half an hour, 
all Calcutta assembles. Many leave their carriages 
*for a promenade ; whilst olheis lemain seated and 
their friends come to chat with them there. It is 
most interesting to walk through tho gardens at this 
hour, ns tlicio would hardly bo found in any part of 
the >;oild a more diversiOed crowd. It is a cosmopo- 
litan gathering — Europe and Asia, Africa and Ameiicn, 
nro represented; whilst Iho ubiquitous Jew is also 
present in good numbers. I certainly liavo never 
scon in any place a moro interesting gathering of the 
various branches of tho hum.aD family than is to bo 
met with evening after evening in these gardens. 
Tho whole place is brilUanlly illuminated wUh gas and 
the electric light. 

On ono or two evenings in the week there is a slight 
diversion from tlio gardens by the river. Calcutta 
can boast of a Zoo, beautifully laid out, and well 
stocked with animals, birds, and reptiles. This was 
tho result of tho immense energy and artistic taste of 
Sir R. Temple. In about a couple of years, a dirty, 
ugly aillngo and a piece of waste land wero trans- 
formed into a beautiful garden with its lakes and 
hills, and houses for specimens of tho animal world 
from distant countries os well ns from all parts of 
India. It is a marvel of ingcumly and persover- 
Attcg. And Jt would he dtOicuU to jnomn Atjy 
where ono could spend a pleasanter hour than in the 
Zoo in Calcutta. Tho birds and animals usually 
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fJand at sacli plUces in ilnrope, ^vliere they need to 
be careioUy guarded against the cold, are at home in 
a climate such as that of IndSa, and are as happy as 
caged animals can possibly he. As a band plays in 
the gardens on certain evenihgs, a good number of 
Calcutta people find their ^ay there. 

Between the European part of the city and the 
river, in front of the fort, is the Maidan, a plain 
about a mile and a quarter across. This forms Jhe 
parade ground for the troops ; an exercise ground fcr a 
goodly number of Europeans and natives who are 
wise enough to get up early in the morning for a ride, 
drive, or r\alk; a place where football, cricLet, polo, 
and lawn tennis are played in the evening ; and often, 
too, it is the camping ground for native or European 
troops for whom the fort cannot provide sufficient 
accommodation. Round this plain rise some of the 
best Enxopcau residences, and the view across it 
to the river when the rains have refreshed the earth, ^ 
the tall masts of the ships forming a background, is 
one not soon to bo forgotton. 

On the Strand road at drive-time may be seen 
almost every Lind of vehiclo from the four-in-hand 
coach to the little pony carriage. Barouches, broug- 
hams, landaus, phaetons, roll along; also the bug^, 
or hooded gig, the dog-cart, and mail-phaeton. The 
typical local conveyance is a palLi gharry ; t.c., 
a square box on wheels. There, are several modifi- 
* catipns of this ugly conveyance ; but though very 
comfortable and .serriceahlo on sunny clays* or in the 

evening or morning, when the object of the drive is 

eimply to get a little fresh air. Numbers of ladles 
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and gentlemen ridoj so tlie Strand presents (juiUj a 
gay scene. "WalUng there, one does not feel that 
India is a land of barbarism. 



"Whilst these grand cqnij>agcs arc drlring along, 
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BOtoe earnest Beepers after Lealth try to Leep tbeir 
livers m order by a ivalk, whilst others are cairiQcl 
along in the palanquin, heller Known m Calcutta as tbo 
pafl 1 Tins IS ceitainly one of the most uncomfort 
able modes of conveyance — ^to fie in a semi recumbent 
postine, having no comfortable resting place for tbo 
heal The palki bearers ato quite an institution in 
tbe city They stand at tbo coiner of every street, 
and seem to regaid it as a peisonnl injury to^tbem 
selves that a European should walk tbrongh the 
streets As there aie four men to each palki and 
each IS auvions for a faie, it is most difficult to get 
along without being irritated by tbe cry, “ PolLi, 
saheb 1 Palki, sabeb ’ ” These men with their con- 
veyance are far more trying to one’s patience than 
the news boy s m. a London street A story is told 
of a sailor who, wishing to see as much as possible 
of the city, could not be persuaded to ride mside a 
palki but mounting on tbe top, tnade the men cany 
him in this way — to them ns sensible a piocedure as 
jt would be for a man to sit on the top of a cab rather 
than inside To these vehicles must be added tbe 
jmiiksha ox man carnage of Japan, a sort of buggy 
drawn by a man , and also tbe English bicycle and 
tricycle 

A word 01 two about the churches Although so far 
from Europe there seems to be ample proneion for 
1 arious •spiritual tastes Fust comes the cathedral, 
a pretty but by no means imposing structure, for 
which India is indebted to Bishop Wilson This is 
—the most fashionable congregation m the city A 
capital organ, a well trained choir, and an ornate 
semeo render it most attractive In addition to this 
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there are'Beversl Churches of England, to all of 
■which, excepting one supidied by the missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society, Government chaplains 
ere appeynted. Then there is one of the Established 
and one of the Tree Chnrcli of Scotland ; an Epis- 
copal Methodist Church of Ameiiea, and a "Wesleyan 
Methodist; two Baptist and two Congregational, 
churches. There aia also three societies of Ply- 
mouth Brethren, one free, one very close, and one 
composed of two members only, wh& separated 
from the stricter party because they felt that their 
members ought not to preach the gospel to the 
heathen. Their position is this: if God wishes the 
heathen to bo converted. He wdl accomplish this 
work without human aid. Thcio are also sixBomau 
Catholic churches. None of the churches oio le- 
maikablo for their beauty or giandeur. In most* 
of them atm-chaiis take the place of pe'ws ; and for 
nine months in the year punkahs sway to and fro 
over the heads of the congregation to keep^ them* 
cool in body, and bo conduce to calmness of spirit 
during the service. The buildings of the Brahmos, 
or Hifldus who have given up idol-woiship and caste, 
should also be added to the places of 'worship, as in 
external appearance and internal arrangements they 
differ but little from them. 

In ■walking about the city, one cannot fail to bo 
struck ^ith tbo number of tunksj where in an Eng- 
lish town the centre of a square is adorned with a 
flower-garden or shrubbeiy, Calcutta we have a 
sheet of water called a tank, often wjfh plants 
iug round the edges. Formerly these tanks were 
necessary as water supplies for the district. But now 




other m-ittcrs, men differ in their ideas. I have seen 
manyvfLo prefer io •drink the myddy and unfilterod 
•water from a tank rather than the pure water from 
the pipe; they say the one ia sweet, the other taste- 
less I 
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«A ^ortl or t^vo iiiistbo said about tlio ilvcr, ttUIi its 
eplcnclid fleet of ships of all nations. At Calcutta it 
is fully n quarter of a milo ▼•uTo, and is spanned by 
a f)onlooi> bridge. Tormerlyi passengers vrero dcpcH' 
dent upon a foiiy steamer, or bad to cross in some of 
Ibo small boata, or dinghies as they ovo called; but 
tbo budge being strong and irulo, it is easj’ to 
drive acioss. As, however, tbo doebs are above the 
bridge, and as some of tbo loigo ships occasionally 
anchor above it, twice a weeb this heavy stiucturc is 
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opened, and a passage made by wbitb they can go up 
or down. Craft of all Linds are to be seen. Some* 
times there is a man'Of-wnr in tbo harbour ; tjio 
splendid fleets of tbo Peninsular and Orienial Co., 
the Bnti'li India, and tUe City Lino arc always 
rcprceentcd. There nro also some of the largest 
sailing ships afloat, and Fora^ of the Chittagong 
ships — strong ships wbo«fe boards are tied together, 
witbont a single nail. Tlierc nro passenger boats 
of every description, tbo dinghy being perhaps Ui& 
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one that is peculiar to Nortti Indi» It is surprisyig 
m going from port to port tp seo tbc different slnpe 
and style of boat that yi in nse , and yet it "vrould be 
bard to improve upon wbat we see These diugbies 
are heavy, camberson;^ looking craft but they seem 
to serve the purjiose better than our own English 
boats would do 

As there is a largo number of sailors always mport, 
formerly there was an immense amount of drunken 
ness amongst them Those who have never made a 
long voyage cannot understand the position of a man 
when bo is once more on terra fnma The length 
cned imprisonment over for a time, the men are 
ready for any amusement that offers , and as until 
a few years ago the only places on shoro for Jack 
were the grogshops, it was no wonder that he 
found his way there, and became intoxicated But 
this has now to a large extent passed away A 
splendid Sailors’ Homo has been built, where con 
certs aie given by the philanthropic friends of the 
sailor On the floating Bethel of the Chmcb of Eng 
land Seamen’s Mission n similar entertammont is 
provided The Episcopal Methodists of America 
have opened two coffee rooms in most convemont 
situations for tho men There religious services are 
provided, and reading rooms with games and aceom 
nfodation for writing, whilst for apprentices a tea 
meeting and service is bold at tho 1 M 0 A rooms 
I have heard many officers of ships declare that at 
no port m the world are the sailors better caied for 
than m Calcutta And manv are the stories told of 
young and old finding ibeir way to God at the services 
held for them in this far off city 
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The Bmallcst copper coin in circnlglion is Hie pice, 
Hie valno of -B-hich is of IJd. ; Ibis is worth eighty 
comics, and with these shoUs n good deal of business 
is liansacted. In somo towns of England farthings 
nrq not taken; how wjuld tho tradespeople like to 
have to do with shells of which ahont fifty go to tho 
fai thing? 

The next thing ono notices, is the w*ay in which 
tho people^ carry on their work in tho open shops, 
whcfo thelii goods aro exposed for sale. If yon 
want to pnrehaso a stationery box, you go into a 
shop with its front wide open, and seo tho boxes 
in all stages of progress; or a piotoro of an 
idol, in like manner you seo tho artists at work 
with thoir brushes. Blacksmiths, carpenters, brass- 
workers, jewellers, A,c., all work in sight of tho world 
and do not appear to ho at all ashamed of being 
seen, or hindered by tho passers-by. I hare heard 
people speak of tho Hindus as lazy; hut ceitainly 
wo SCO nothing of this ns wo walk through tho 
streets. All appear to bo hard at work. Tho purely 
natiTO shops—i.c., those iihcrc goods that nro needed 
only by the natives can bo obtained— -nro open, and 
work begins early in tlio morning, continuing until 
about eleven o’clock. They aro then closed, and tho 
work-peoplo go aw.ay for their bath and mominf' 
mc.Tl. About two o’clock they re-open, and remain 
open until nine or ten at night, A walk throuffh 
tho streets is most mlcrcsling. Nothing ig moro 
surprising than to seo the*bcautiful results in chasing 
in brass-work, or tho carvings in ‘ivory, and then 
to examino tho clumsy tools with which this is done. 
T1 m 3 use that is made of tho toes, too, is astonishing. 
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tbc mansions of the best Hindu fumilies. Many 
iheso are very large, as they have fo accommodate 
two hundred or more people. The Hindu idea of a 
family is very diffei'cnt from the Englislj. “When 
a man tnarrics in England, ho thinks it his duty 
to provide ii house and establishment of his own, 
^uito distinct from his father’s and brothers’; but 
the Hindu boy-bridegroom takes his new wifo to 
bis father’s house, where a bedroom is 'given to 
bir4. In some of these mansions there are four 
generations 6f people living together; not only the 
immediate descendants — i.e. the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons of the Lnrta or head of the - 
family; but bis brothers and their descendants too. 
Nor do they only livo together ; all the money the 
various members earn is put into a common fund, 
over the expenditure of which the karta roles. 

In these large houses, which arc generally built in 
the Classic style of architecture, having verandahs 
supported by massive Corinthian pillars, there are the 
outer and inner apartments q[aite distinct from each 
other; tho outer being for the gentlemen and their 
visitors, tho inner for the ladies. During the day, 
except at meal times, the gentlemen remain in their 
part of the bouse, as it is considered contrary to 
good otiquetto for n man to be seen speaking to 
his* wife by day. I have read of a bishop in the 
early Church being gravely censured for kissing 
his wife in tho presence of his children ; but Hmdu 
custom goes beyond t|;at — husband, and wife must 
not. Kiifok- to_ pojili- ntUfit- in. tbs. Tyesonce. of. 
family. In the open courtyard of these houses the 
religious festivals are held. * 
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(The houses of" the poor people are of a ver); 
aifferent style. These arc built of mud or matling, 
•with tiled or thatched roofi, - aud have no glass 
•vrindovrs-r- simply a HUlo lattice • wort to admit 
light and air, many of them being even 'destitute 
of this, and are quite dark when.tho doors are 
closed. They, too, have their verandah, and- a 
family — according to our. notions of a family, con- 
sisting of husband, \rife and children — occupies a 
Bcparale house. ^ * 

The place of interest to all new-comers in Calcutta, 




is China Bazaar. This is a narrow street in which 
shops of all lands have b(yn opened by natives, 
almost exclusively for the supply of goods to Euro- 
peans. Bengalis and other natives, of course, aro 
to he found amongst the customers; hut it is mostly 
Europeans that frequent it. TJbese shops aro sup- 
plied with all hinds of European goods, and also Iho 
productions of distant parts of India, China, A.c. 
Walking along about tea a.m., you uoMco tnch shop 
is carefully locked with two, three,, or even four 
largo padlocks. In a little time, a respectably 
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dressed Bengali comes to flio elfop, tut Lo lijfs 
tlio ley of one loci: only ; lio most wait anlU his 
pailncrs’ arrival; and wlien ntt are present, the lochs 
are removed and the door opened. This miitaal 
disti list is very commow amongst the people. TVljen 
Iho shops aro opened, the business of the day 'com- 
mences, and a lively scene it is, A. stranger is 
posteicd as ho walLs along the street, or his carriage* 
ia stopped without Uis oiders by the touts, who 
dccldro tbat^ou are certain to get whatever yon may 
require at Ms shop ; and further, that at his shop 
you will have honest men to deal with, whilst at 
all his rivals there aro only Kars and rogues, At 
times, the dispute between the rival touts gets loud 
and angry in KonUi you need never fear au} thing 
beyond this, though tho foulest abuse uiU^bo launched 
on the female relatives of tho quarrellcrs. In these 
shops, ladies find tailors (men) at worl trimming 
hats and bonnets, with a fashion-plate of the Qntcn, 
or Zltjra'e Jbunt<it heforo them; men also making 
jacLotfl, dresses, &c., from similar designs. The 
touts declare, “In my shop yon everything gct;“ 
and though this is a somewhat exaggerated state- 
ment, it is true that cither at his shop or his 
neighbours’ in China Bazaar you will meet with 
almost everything that you can require, and often 
at prices but little above those asked in small 
Unghsh towns, rormerly, these dealers were sup- 
plied by the English merchants; now tho manu- 
factnrera of England scud their travellers lo India, 
and their goods aro scut direct to tho native shop- 
keepers. MTicn one is not in a huriy, tboro is often 
an immense amount of fun to ho had in a walk 
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England, it come* as a pleasant surprise that they 
can mahe their arrangements for a party rrechs or 
mouths beforehand rrith thtj certainty of having 
smtablo ’leather. 

There is one dra^vback to*lifo even in this city, 
VIZ,, the fearful cyclones that occasionally svreop 
acioss it. In 1861 there was a terrible storm, and 
ns before its force was spent the wind blew directly 
up the river, it caused a wave about twenty feet high 
to rise, which tore away most of the ships from their 
moorings, and lifted several some distance inland. 
The waters swept over Sangar Island near the mouth 
of the river, and it was estimated that about twenty 
thousand people were drowned by it. - la 1S07 a 
second came, the force of which I felt. The strong 
walla of the house in which I was living swayed to 
and fro, the door-s aud windows of one side being 
carried away. I saw a piece of corrngated iron that 
was carried fiom -the theatre with such force, that 
as it struck against the corner of,. a bxuklmg near 
it was bent like a sheet of paper, rorlunatoly these 
do not visit the city very fro<incntly; or rather, 
the centre does not often pass over it. There is 
Fcarcely a year without the edge of one or more of 
these fearful storms touching the city; and when the 
storm-signals proclaim tho fact that a cyclono is 
expected, every one is bdsy in tjang Iba doors and 
windows and looking to the fastenings of their houses, 
so that in case it should come in force they may be 
safe from its \colcnce. To erporienco one of these 
dreadfol storms is jmiip rsaChaiad .fnr .0 Aitatims 
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CALCUTTA, TEU OXFOIiU OP mDU. 

CiLcuTTi Uaa 2ot ioaptly been called the Oxford of 
India. Having its university nnd numerous .affiJiated 
colleges, it attracts a large number of students from 
all paits of tlio province. Some of these belong to 
tbe richer ’families, but tbo majority of them are 
poor; nothing is uebler than tbo sacridco which 
many poor Hiudua mabo in order that their sous may 
obtain a good education. Speakb^ generally, a man 
who Imowfl English will rise to a hotter position and 
obtain a mneh higher salary than one who knows 
Bengali or Hindusthdni only; heuco many regard it 
as a good investment of their money to educate them 
sons, for it would be most disgraceful were a son who 
rises in *1110 to retain his ‘income for himself. The 
picture m Pimclt of a man who, being asked by 
a lord if his father was xireseut at hia table, as 
ho must bo proud to SCO how his son had succeeded, 
replied, “Ko, my lord, wo must draw tho lino some- 
wherol” BO far as I know, could nerver have been 
gi\ cn of Hindus. Ascordbg to a proverbial expres-’ 
Bion, a man should divide bis iocomo- into four parts; 
one goes to ^ao payment of debts, i.e. the support 
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of parents; ono for cnrrcnt expenses; one for religions 
purposes; and one is pot into tho bank, i.e. spent 
ir^ the education of tbo sons. Tho Ilindu 53-stem 
leads a man to giro op his income, ’whether great or 
Bjnall, to his family; and it*oflcn happens that, if 
a man cannot afford more, ho will cdocato one of 
his sous, the other memhera of the family^ as well 
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as the father, benefiting from the earnings of the 
educated one. 

Tbo UniTfraity of ,C.alcnlt3, hlo that of London, is 
f imply an ciainlaing body. It has no teaching staff, 
bat Bcleet^ the Lools tint arc to be read and api>ojnt 3 
its etamlncra. Lut, by tbo mere peVetion of bool ’ 5 , 
it eserts an icimcnso inffucnco upon lie thousands 
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of ‘fudi-nts ^ho rUtnJ ilio col!c^ >’ Tbo 8lul}«of 
Milton, Fhnl'pinrc A.c, Ins implied man), ubo 
otiunrist ronll proLiblflj'WC n xer £ tii i! to core 
fallyml ports cf tlio Bibln in order to uiVr^'icl 
t' D troebm^s of IbreS uniliors Aif tbo 1 nnmjH 
docs iifil tcocli a certillco*o inu^l lo oblointl 
coi lidotos for dcsr-cs from o ic of Ibc 
nfilliottl tiilU it ihot iliov liove attended ch'=*>'‘? 
Ai^l Uforo n canlidato is rent up f'r tb(*uivcr^itx 
exr-ounn‘lo!i 1 e must submit to n tc^t csawinition at 
Ilia colUf Q , £0 tint Uio^o onlj who box e a ri oson lUo 
j ’Tjopfct of j aro clloncd to 'it fo' cxrtmuahoa. 
Ncnrlx h ir tl ou onlRtudcntunrcciitcrc I vcotlyfortho 
/ntriculotion csoinuiation at tbo tiniTcr«ilx, of rbou 
rl-^ul IJ per Cent iof« Ut r tfo vear* comes tbo 
TirslBA <TojumitJf»a nilufi-o further cour c of 
tro jeoro Ibe fiiiol U \ 

(jTcot tiioupb ll 0 d(.*iro in rnghnl nrj bo to 
1 1 1 im r do 'Tto It IS fir cicctl Imlidio V sue 
etsi-rHloon hdoto 1 os ibepro^ptet— n ir n dars n fimt 
one in most crises, it is true — of oltoumig r situot on 
ni o Goscmnient ofTct Tins is tbc ono thing tbo* is 
cbifdy desired lot thon^,b m mauj’ o*' coo aj point 
ircnts arc obtoin 1 lx couij'ctiti o oorimnntion? it 
IS ncc-’s^arr Uforo compc’ing to po'i ti*ber tbo 
rntriuct Ut or 2n3 B V rlmlortl llic pauio is 
true of tbo legal nnl metical | ro^*sio is A law or 
medical student iiiu't i ftss the IfI 12 A faminoi 
Kforc bo CQ 1 enter the e I ranches Ibis forces 
iniraen«o nuinUr of wtiitoororl liorl ere the 
j rt« ut tbimsc’xtS to tie txonnneri liicro is 
ctrloiu degree! of oaloo atloched to tbo fict Uml 
mon bos been ollowetl lo enter tbc cinmmotic 
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although he has Vailed to pass. It is no tincoramou 
thing to hear a man spoken of as a "failed F.A.” or 
"failed i.e. one who has been examined for the 

First Alts orB.A. It shows that he must have matri- 
culated and also have attended tho higher classes for 
two years, and also have passed tho test examination 
of his college. In no -country are men more proud 
of their, degrees or more anxious to obtain them than 
in India. *'A1I this has been brongbt'about within^the 
last geneiation. Educated men, thiity'years ago, 
had no difficulty in obtaining "good situations under 
Government ; but now the market is overstocked, and 
ns many who, at great expense havo reached what 
was formerly the oiien door to honour and a good 
income, find themselves ciowdcd out they shriolc 
loudly against the Gorcinmout as though it had 
acted unfairly towards them. A great deal of tho 
seditious language that finds its way into tho native 
newspapers is tho disappointed cry of those who 
had hoped, on obtaining tboir degico, to find a 
straight path to position and wealth. Those men 
have yot to learn that labour is not degrading to an 
educated man. 

The Bengalis aio very clover, and avail themselves 
ei wny help to get BwcecssfnWy through an examina- 
tion. For many years tUo names of examlnera wero 
published a year in advance. If they happened to bo 
professors of a Calcutta college, their classes would 
bo crowded with earnest students ; if they had pub- 
fished any work, i,t was e.agerly purchased and carefully 
Btudicd The pocnViarities ol their minds were folly 
noted, and their farouritc branches of tho subject 
well attended to. So much was (his tho case, that of 
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Iftto years il bas been the object oPtbo 'Univeisity to 
keep secret the names of the gentlemen who wets to 
esamme, in order that this evil might ho avoided 

As there are no residential colleges, the students 
reside where they like • Many Uvo a^ homo, others in 
lodgings , whilst for some hostels, as they aro called, 
aro opened, i e houses in which students only reside, 
and generally those of one caste onlj, so that they 
can ha^o their food prepared in strict aftord with 
thciir rcligicftis scruples 

Although there are several centres where the osami- 
nations ate hold, a \ecy largo number come to the 
XJnuersity bnildiag m OAlcalli Sometimes it happens 
that cholera breaks out amongst the candidates, and 
in a few hours the hopes of many of the parents are 
destroyed Instead of tho answers coming into- tho 
esammera’ hands is a slip with the number of tho 
candidate and ono word only, “dead,” written upon 
it Could those slips speak, what a sad tale they 
would tell of parents’ sacrilico for their children, and 
of their sadness of heart as they hoard of the loss of 
their sons when it was expected that some return for 
their jenra of sacnfico might bo made * 

So anxious aro the students to pass, that it is not at 
all uncommon for them to appeal to the examiner to 
give them “ pa^smg marks,’ whethQi they deserve 
them or not As a rule thoy occupy the whole time 
allotted for wilting, and if unable to answer tho 
questions set, thoj write sometUmg — whether it has 
anything to do with tJi® questions ^oos not matter 
One pleads au itinck of fever as a reason for giving 
in a poor paper, another mentions that he is poor, 
and if ho fail this year all hope of seeming hi‘» 
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de^co is gone. Chg following niitbentic copy of a 
letter will ^how ibo etylo of candidates’ appeals : * 

* “ To ibo Hnmano Examiner. 

"Sir., — ^Knowing that t sball be plucbed in this 
branch, I am writing an application to show your 
favor to me, I am a p6or man, eon of a poor family. 
But you may say that as I have not worbed any 
single sum bow can I show favor towards^ yon. But 
the reasons. I bavo passed in tbc three other dajs j 
and I bnow not why I cannot work these sums; 
perhaps God is on my opposite side, or my foituno 
is bad. If you give me ten marks then that will be 
sufSciont for me. If you do not show mo this favor 
I shall lose my whole year. You see distribute pico 
(money) to poor which is of gicat labor; but this is 
of very petty labor, so give mo the above-mentioned 
milks. 

“Piom your most obedient servant.” 

It vill bd borne in mind that tbo osaminations of 
the University are conducted in English. This makes 
the preparation diflicitU for boya whoso mother*- 
tongbe is Bengali, end who scaicoly knbw a word 
of English until they attend echool when they are 
about eight or nine years of ago ; but bo earnestly do 
many of them woik that, nllhough in conveisatioa they 
make most numerous and glaring errors, their study 
of English as a language is far more profound than 
+luifvif.^*myi^kEruJtrfn^Bp«h£mg’'ey5-B. Yum.'b-exuuiiinfU 
an English school in Calcutta, in which a few native, 

* " InSo p. 71. 
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mostly Christian, boys were admitted. My paper '^8 
on English grammar and composition. I was sur- 
prised to find that out of twenty boys, the first, third, 
foui'lh, and fifth'plnces were taken by Bengalis. And 
it often happens in tiro office examinations, Bengali 
boys obtain a higher position than English, although 
in conversation and in the general use of the language 
they aro far behind them. > 

Calcntta has splendid edneatioaal o#vantage3 ; 
there are thd Government colleges, and tho Govern- 
ment aided. 

In the Government colleges, all expenses beyond the 
fees received are paid. directly by the Government. 
For these a splendid staff of professors, graduates 
of British universities, are provided. As tho fees are 
higher in these than in the aided colleges, the students 
as a rule come from the moro wealthy families ; and 
as many of these etudeuts have private tutors to 
assist them, they generally Becnre a higher position 
in tho lists. Tho cost, however, to Go\ernment for 
each student is exceedingly' high ; and when wo re- 
member that most of*thcse students are the sons 
of rich men, whilst tho earn spent by Government on 
tho education of the masses is exceedingly small, a 
sonso of injustice is produced. It is an illustration, 
though in a sense different from that intended, that 
“unto him that hath shall be given.*' These students 
could well afford to pay much higher fees, and lessen 
to that extent the cost to tho Government ; whilst the 
sum thus liberated mjght well be spent on tho educa- 
tion of the masses. 

The Sanskrit College is attended by tho sons of the 
gentry and those of high caste. A few years ago, 
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when one of the Btudcnts became a Cliristiao, 'several 
of the parents of tbe otter students tried to induce 
the principal to expel bim, wbo, as tbey tbougbt, bad 
disgraced his name and family^by-being baptized. 
The principal refusing, to accede to this cruel request, 
a petition v?as presented to tlie Lieut. 'Governor of 
tbe province asMng him to interfere in the matter. 
Ibis gentleman very wisely referred tbe case to a 
committee of learned men, who, after considerable 
discussion, declared that they bad searched the Hifidu 
scriplores in vain 'for any prohibition of baptism, 
and consequently they could adduce no reason why 
the young man abonld leave the college. Seeing that 
tbo rite of baptism woe unknown in India when tbo 
old religious books of tbo Hindus were written, it is 
not to be wondered at that this decision sbonld bare 
bcenmiade. Would that this pronouncement of the 
committee were generally accepted by tbe Ilindos; 
that their scriptures do not forbid a man openly 
declaring himself a Christian — then tbo great difliculty 
that tbo caste system, throws in tbe way of converts 
wduld bo removed. 

After the Government inslUutions must bo men- 
tioned those that receive Government grants. These 
colleges are worked by tbe missionaries, or by com- 
mittees of tbo natives. A grant-in-aid is given to a 
college according to tbo number of its students and 
tbe cost of its maintenance. Formerly, similar grants 
were made tp scbools; hot education has non- become 
• so popular in tbo city that no grants aic necessary 
for them. In the suburbs, bowwor, schools educating 
up to the entrance standard continue to receive grants 
in proportion to their cspendilure. 
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Tliere arc tbreo llisslon collegos^in Calcutta, and 
Bcveial otbora in j.Uo province of Bengal. These belong 
to tlio General Assembly of "the Church of Scotland, 
the Freo Church of ^Scotland, and the London 
Missionary Society. In, these Institutions over three 
thousand boys and young men arc regularly taught, 
as they contain schools for tho juniors and college 
classes for tho uudergradoates. Nearly all tho 
pnpils arc Hindus. There are a few Christians and 
Mahomcdan^, hut ‘tho Mahomednns, as a rule, keep 
aloof' from tho Govemmeut and missfon schools, 
and attend their OTm ’colleges, Tvhero they aro 
taught tho Arabic language and tho Uahomedan 
reli^on. 

lu addition to tho above ore colleges and schools 
supported by tho Brahmos and Hindus. These aro 
about equal in value as educational agcncios to *1110 
mission Schools. Many Hindu paronis send their sons 
!o thorn in preference to tho Government institutions 
because their fees are lower, and because morality 
and religion aro taught. Most Hindus believo firmly 
that education should bo rdlgious. 

For the European boys there aro tbreo institutions, 
Bt. Xavier's College, La Jfartiuiero, and tho Doveton 
Colk'gd. St. Xavier's is wcU worked by JesuU pro- 
fessors, and attracts not only Boman Calbolics, but 
also a goodly number of Protestants and Hindus ; 
.La Martinioro is almost exclusively for boarders, and 
is a capital institution for children whose fathers 
nro dead. It has proved an immense boon to many 
in India. Tho Dovoton* College is an endowed school 
for European and East Indian boys, that docs a good 
work. 
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For tlio lowc:t|,claBseB there ore schools of three 
grades, in which scholarships may^ he obtained to 
enable poorer boys to continue their studies in the 
QoUeges ; and then, a6 the lowest of all, come the 
patshalas, i.e. Bchools in t^hich the simplest ele- 
mentary training is given. These were originally 
the schools of India, but they have been quite cast 
into the shade by the- English schools that have 
BO largely Bnperseded them. There is no School 
Board, but an Educational J)epartmqpt, with its 
Director of public instruction and inspectors; and it 
is pleasing to note that the spread of education has 
been so rapid, that at the piesent time there is 
scately a village that either has not a school of some 
sort in its midst, or within easy reach of its people. 
Still, in the improvement of the village schools very 
muph remains to be done, and also in inducing some 
parents to allow their children to continue at school 
long enough to obtain sufficient training to mabe it 
of use to them. The cruelty of the masters of the 
old patshalas was a disgrace to the community ; but 
this is a thing of the past. The birch and cane were 
mild correctors of youth compared to those onco 
common in India. 

From the general education of tho people we 
pass on to notice the provision for training in 
medicine and surgery. This was the need of India. 
Before the opening of the Uedical College, tho 
study and practice of medicine was a very poor 
affair. Anatomy was out of the q^uestion, because 
by the Hindus it was considered as ceremonially 
defiling to touch a dead body. Tho Lobiiajes, as 
the ordmary practitioners are called, were a most 
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ignorant set of men. They arc to be seen 
\ramlcring about witli their'^ medicines, ringing a bell 
to call the attention of the people, Jfnd crying their 
vrarea ns an itinerant coogb*lozenge man does ip 
an English market. The peripatetic doctor is a 
common sight still in* the villages, though he is 
not so freqnently seen in the cities. The ticatment 
for diseases of the 'spleen and liver was certainly 
heroic. You may see numbers of people with scats 
as Ijrgo as a half-crown, where a heated Jroh has 
been appliedf; whilst inoculation for small-pox was 
most commonly resorted to. There were no schools of' 
mcdicino ; any one who wished could practise, their 
jeaming being picked up in a most promiscuous 
manner. For women there was practically no treat- 
ment, as the kohirn} wonld not. be admitted into the 
women's apartments. .In India, Nature, the great 
healer of disease, has been allowed to have pretty 
much her own way ; and though in many cases 
she has done well, a Utllo more science and a little 
more care would have saved the hVes of many, and 
lessened the su^crings of more. 

But now this is all changed. There is a splendid 
medical school at the Mcdicol College, with its large 
hospital for gaining practical knowledge. , At this 
school, the instruction is given in Euglish, and a large 
number of the students when they have passed their 
final esaminatious are employed by the Government to 
take charge of country districts, in which diepensanes 
aro opened. In order to obtain the degree of M.D., 
and also admission into the higher “grades 'of the 
service, it is necessary for the .students to come to 
Great Britain ; hence, at the English and Scotch 
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Bcliools of medic^e, many of tlie natives of Incln are 
to te fotinil As, however, the supply of these well- 
quahfiecl men is not suOicient, or rather as the 
Qspenst! of Bnpportmg them for village ^\0lk is too 
great, a subordmato class m^hich instruction is given 
in the vernacular languages, has been opened, aniT 
hundreds of men are under instrnction which will 
qualify them for ordinary practice Withm a few 
miles of nearly overj village, a medical man 
with a supply of drugs is to bo found This, is a 
great boon, as I can testify I well remember once 
being taken seriously ill at n village only thiity miles 
from Calcutta, where I had to wait about four hours 
before I could obtain oven a little mustard At tho 
stations where Europeans reside thero is always a 
qualified surgeon, who, m addition to his hospital 
and dispensary worl.has to attend to them Tho 
gentlemen in Govommcnl scrvico have a right to 
hia services gratuitouslj, as his salary is paid by the 
Government, but when tho Government oITicial is 
manicd, it is an unwritten law that ho gives three days 
salary a year to tho medical officer for his attcndauco 
on his family 

Most astonishing is tlio progress of education 
amongst the girls and women Tiltj years ago it 
Avas difficult to find a rcspcctablo woman nho could 
ica 1 Educated men now prefer educated to ignorant 
wives, and tho sbndard of female education has 
gradinll} risen until tlio Calcutta University can 
boast of having, had tho honour fiC 'lA-gA-ts, 

upon some oftlionttlnowohicu of India 
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iQ not goldj” tfiat even England is ‘not nil that in* 
their absence they had imagined it to be, and Bome- 
times they are inclined to eigh for some of the things 
fhab they had enjoyed in India. As a result of this 
dissatisfaction, life becomea^n burden, and it is no 
vender if tboy find many things to annoy them. 

Others again, and generally those vho enter upon 
Indian life young, find it to bo different indeed in 
many respects from English, but affording many 
pleasures that fully compensate for those they'^have 
left behind. When the balance is struch, they declare 
that, on the vhole, life is fully as pleasant imder the 
bright 'sLies of India as under the leaden clouds • of 
Buglaud ; and many vho after living a lifetime in 
India settle down at home, often look back with long- 
ing hearts to the land they have left for ever. It is 
impossible for EngUsU people who have never lived in 
India to enter into tho pleasure with which old Indians 
tall over familiar Bcenes and coUgerual pursuits in tho 
Bunny East. 1 shall try to give a fair description of 
this life, though I do not wisfi to disguise the* fact 
that I can honestly say, *‘,India, with all thy faults, 
I love thee still, ” because, during nearly twenty 
years there, I had as^bright and happy a -life as 
falls to the lot of most men. 

Tho secret of a happy life, whether in England or 
India, is good health and congenial work. Plenty of 
work and strength to do it, means happiness in almost 
any part of the world. That there are many little annoy- 
ances in a tr(^ical climate, none can deny • hut if tho 
minii IS lutly occupied with other things, they do not 
trouble us much. One has only to read the Uvea of 
such men as Lord Lawrence, and sea them sitting, 
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niinus coat nnil vraistcoat, hard ot from morn tiU , 
night, and tvo find that under such circumstaucos the 
heat that others in other circumstances found most 
trying ^as scarcely noticed. I can remember ho^r 
many a lime, 'when husilj' engaged, I scarce!}' noticed 
that the _pGrfipiration \ras dropping from my chin, and . 
the blotling'pad under my hand was soaking -wet, 
until my allcuijoa \to.9 called to the -fact that it was 
hot. I can honestly say this, that however hot the 
lomperaluro "might he, I was always able to think; 
but in England during days of intense cold my brain 
Roemed frozen, and I could do little hut shiver and 
grurahle. 

As a rule, English gcnllomen in India work hard. In 
llio early momiug, say about balf^past five, they got 
up, and,* after a cop of tea and toast, and fnnt, tako 
exercise either on horseback, foot, or cycle. On ibcir 
return the newspaper comes not wet from Iho printers, 
but has dried en rmtef and if he bo Btudious, there is 
time for an hour's reading. Calcutta boasts of Ibreo 
English daily paiwrs, besides others in English edited 
by natives. Many in mcrchanta’ and some in Govern* 
meut oCQcea hriug homo work that requires careful 
attention, and devout an hour or two to this before 
breakfast. At half-past eight or nine o'clock comes 
breakfast; but before Ihia is the luxury, and also 
the necessity, of India — the bath. After bre-akfast 
there is office work until five or six o'clock, with a 
phort break of about half an hour for tiffin or 
lunch. On return frtyn office people tlino about 
seven, after which amusement of some kind is sought 
in the form of reading, cards, bQliards, Ac. Often, 
of course, parlies ore attended and given. There 
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io not gold;” ttat even England is 'not all that in* 
their absence they had imagined it to be, and some- 
times they are inclined to sigh for some of the things 
fnat they had enjoyed in India. As a result of this 
dissatisfaction, life become3*a burden, and it is no 
Tvonder if they find many things to annoy them. 

Others again, and geocralTy those xvho enter upon 
Indian life young, fi.nd it to be different indeed in 
many respects from English, hut affoidiug many 
pleasures that fully compensule for those they‘have 
left behind. lYhen the balance is stiuick, they declare 
that, on tho -whole, life is fully as pleasant under the 
bright ’sliies of India as under the leaden clouds of 
England ; and many who after living « lifetime in 
India settle down at home, often look hack with long- 
ing hearts to the land tLey have left for ever, It is 
imposBiblo for English people who have never lived in 
India to enter into tho pleasure with which old Indians 
talk over familiar scenes and congenial pursuits in tho 
sunny East. I eball try to give a fair description of 
this lifo, though I do not wish to disguise the fact 
that I can honestly say, “Judia, with all thy faults, 
I love theo still,” because, during nearly twenty 
years there, I had^^as bright and happy a 'life as 
falls to tho lot of most men. 

The secret of a happy lifo, whether in England or 
India, is good health and congenial work. Plenty of 
work and strength to do it, means happiness in almost 
any part of theworld. That there ore many little annoy* 
ances in a trt^ical climate, pono can deny 5 but if tho 
mind is folly occupied with other things, they do not 
trouble us much. One has only to read tho lives of 
such men ns Lord Lawrence, nuJ see them sitting, 
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ininoB coat anc! -waistcoat, Iiard at wolk from mom tilj 
night, anti vro find that under such circumstances the 
heat that others in other circumstances found most 
trying -jvas scarccli’ noticed. I can romomber how 
many a time, when busily engagecT, I scarcely noticed 
that the perspiration was dropping from my chin, and 
the hlottiug-pad under my hand was soaking wet, 
until my attention was called to the -fact that it was 
hot. I can honestly say this, that however hot the 
tempbraturo unight be, I was always ablo to tbinkj 
hut in England during days of intense cold my brain 
scorned frozen, and I conld do little but shiver and 
grumble. 

As a rule, Eugh'sh gentlemen in India work hard. In 
tho early morning, say about half-past five, they get 
up, and/ after a cup of tea and toast, and fruit, tak& 
cscicisc either on horseback, foot, or cycle. On their 
return tho newspaper comes not wet from tho printers, 
hut has dried at route; nod if ho he studious, there is 
time for an hour’s rending. Calcnlba boasts of three 
English daily papers, besides others in English edited 
by natives. Jfany in mcrclmnla’ and some in Govem- 
mesnt oQlccs bring homo work that requires careful 
attention, and devout an Lour or two to this before 
breakfast. At half-past eight or nine o’clock comes 
breakfast j but before this is the luxury, and also 
the necossit}', of ludin — tho hath. After breakfast 
there is office work until five or six o’clock, with a 
short break of about half an hour for tiffin or 
lunch. On return frqju office people dine about 
■ .attar .viUVh .amusment nf some kind is soujjbt 
in iho form of reading, cards, billiards, Ac. Ofien, 
of course, paitlcs are attended nnd giren. There 
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ore far more d&ner paitico m India than amongst 
the same classes m England Except daring tlie 
cold season there are few public amusements , hence 
music 13 more cultivated in the home, and those 
v-ho have any epecnl .talett are well exercised in 
amateur coneerta airanged either for the benefit of 
the professors of music, or for aomo local charitie® 
As a rule, English people do not sit up late in India 
and with few exceptions they work harder than do 
many m similar positions at home I qflcstion if any 
haidci worked class of men could ha found than the 
members of the Indian ciril Bcrnce Many who 
have no love foi Sunday work declare that it is 
impossible for them to attend to their routine duties 
and write the voluminous reports reiimred of them 
unless they avail themselves of the closmg of their 
ofhees on Sundays 

But with the English ladies life certainly presents 
a difieieui aspect Whilst husband and sons are at 
office the days must appear leiiibly long to those 
at home, because duiiug half the year at least, in 
the behef that by this means the heat is lessened, 
the light IS almost excluded A stranger airivmg in 
India in the hot season is greatly astonished at the 
geneial palenefes of the ladies It is not that they aie 
all ill, but living in semi darkness for months together, 
they look washed out, just as plants that are kept 
in daiLness The Indian houses are constructed on 
(luito an opposite plan from that of our Engh'sh 
homes Hero, we want snvgncss and warmth in 
India coolness and air bo that whilst the windows 
in Enghsh houses aro made with the intention of 
being occasionally opened, in India they are made 
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■vvitli the intention o£ being occasioSally clpseil. T^jo 
glass sashes are fitted ^\lth Lmges, and closed ■when 
it rains, or dnnng the hot part of tho day to es- 
clnde the heated air. Outside of these are tho thiel. 



Venetians; made of three quarter inch tvoocI, avith 
flaps aboat three inchonride. Thess*oro airanged so 
that they can be dosed, Jeft iaJf open. In the hot 
season about 9 am. these Venetians nrd tho glass 
Gashes are dosed, so that only a little hght can enter 
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good, it is nocessarj that they should be sent to n 
more congenial clime. 

As an illnstration of the necessity of sending 
children homo may he mentioned tho fact that it is 
almost impossible to zSahe them self-helpful and 
self-reliant in India. Servants are nnmerons, and 
very submissive. I have often been amused, and at 
tbe same time pained, to see boys talking to school 
nith a servant in attendance to carry their books. 
Bojfl having servants nrithin call can vrith the 
greatest difficulty bo taught to do anything for 
themselves. On moral grounds, the necessity for 
sending tho children away is greater still. Boys 
cannot bo trained to become truthful and fearless in 
tbe coTvardly and untruthful atmosphere of India. 
If a child docs wrong, the servants will dollberntely 
lie in the very presence of tho child, and thus show 
that lying saves from punishment. No amount of 
good instruction can counteract this 

Tbero aro few husbands who have not passed 
through the painful experience of putting wife and 
children on boaid a steamer, ond then going hack to 
an empty house that had before resounded with 
■ children’s voices. unutterably painful 

experienco of life in tbc East. At some time or 
other tho hour of decision comes to most married 
people; who must moke the sacrifice, husband or 
children? Must the wife go and remain at homo 
with the children whilst the husband lives alone ; or 
must the children be leffrin England without a homo 
.forjpaata. Bitter has been the e^neiionce of children 
thus Icit behind. I have heard of some, for whose 
education and comfort large fees have been paid, 
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Being half starved, badly taught, and made little 
better than domestic drudges by those who ought 
honestly to have tre»ated them well : and all this time 
the children were compelled to write to their parents 
•elaborately false fitatementa speahing of the Idnd- 
cess they received, and of the comforts they enjoyed. 
When children thus treated in their turn become 
parents, and their children are too old to remain in 
India, they determine that, whatever happens, .their 
children shall never suffer in this manner. To pre- 
rent this the mother remains in England for years, 
whilst the father toils on in loneliness, with the 
satisfaction that he is doing the best ho can for his 
children. Many English families in India have thus 
been brohen up for many years togclber. 

Those who have never been called to part with 
their children cannot at all realize the position of 
parents in India. After a letter Las come by the 
mail, telling of the dangerous illness of a beloved 
child, a long weeh must elapse before any further 
tidings can be received: and the parents know that 
were they to start off home at once, long before they 
could reach their loved one their help would come 
too late. Before the telegraphic commumcatioa was 
made, this was far worso than it is at present. Bat 
even with the telegraph the trial .is very hard to 
bear ; the nttor helplessness oho feels to do any- 
thing for those dearer than life itself cannot be 
described. 

A sad cbapliJr mi?h^ be written, on. tba comanca. oH 
Anglo-Indian hfe : a chapter, though chiefly in a 
tragic Tcin, would not bo without its comedy too. 
As illustrations of the tmgie side of lif^. the follouing 
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may be given; and a goodly number of Bimilai’ stoilee 
might easily be told. Axpife and familjr start from 
Unglond to rejoin tbo Lusband anti father. They 
have been separated for years ; tbo ono bright star 
has been the hope of *Beeing and being vs^elcomed 
back, by him 'who was tho constant topic ofthougbt 
and conversation on tho voyage. The imagination 
had painted the happy meeting, tho joy of talking 
together of events that had happened daring tbo 
eepamtion. 'The ship drops anchor, and alien tho 
voyagers are eagerly looking for the smiling face of 
the ono so dear, a friend comes with the sad story 
that ho is dead. < Or, again, a husband in the solitude 
of his Indian homo, instead of tho welcome weekly 
letter from his wife, secs n letter in a stiangcr's 
writing. As ho tremblingly opens it, he finds that 
his wife has gone, and that the happy meeting ho 
had hoped for will never be- in this world. And 
parents hearts’ ace almost broken ns they receive tho 
news that the child from whom they have been 
parted for years, and whom they were hoping to gee 
Eoou ns bright sunehine in their homo, has been taken 
from them. When .wo are 'with our dear ones and sco 
their gradual decline, and with sympathizing heart 
and loving hand have done all we could to alleviate 
their sufferings, death is painful ; but tbo suddenness 
of tho blow as it falls upon tho bereaved in a distant 
country, makes it very heavy to beai'. Occasionally, 
it happens even now, when passengers travel quickly 
in steamers— hut in tho.dajg when they came round 
tho Capo it was a more frequent occurrence — that 
young men on going down to meet their' intended 
brides have found that, on tho voyage, their heart’s 
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(jfTection bail transferred to n'rollotf-pfissengor, 
and the faithful one bas bad to return to bis friends 
to receive condolences on hie lo^s instead of congratu- 
lation on bis bliss. Bomotiracs it happens that n 
gentleman, not seeing any otio in India be caicd to 
marry, and not being in a position to go bomo to seet 
a bride, bas made lovo by letter to afiiendof a friend, 
and Tvben tbe lady arrived be bas needed an intro- 
duction to ber Tvbo in a d.ay or two wonld become 
bis bride. .But these experiences ba\ o' become rare 
since tbo journey baa been reduced from, Ono buudeed 
and twenty to thirty days. 

Another feature of Anglo-Indian b*fe is the great 
is sbnvjn \t> •biiTing^ts* 

in this matter things are managed bettor there 
than hero. "When a gentleinan or lady arrives in 
India, it ia not the custom for them to "wait until 
the residents happen to bear of their aminl, but 
bringing a letter of introdoction, or perhaps buow- 
ing some one in tbe place, they soon find friends to 
welcome them. They first inquire on whom they 
should call.* ‘iS'^ithin a week tbo Tisit is returned, and 
probably within a month they will bo invited to diuo 
at the bouses of a good number of tbo^Q on a bom 
they have called. In this manner they soon feel at 
home though living in a new country, It ia o custom 
of tbe countiy coming down from the good old times 
when people kept almost open house, for an extra plate 
and Luife and fork to be aluays placed on the dinner- 
table. Tbe servants do it wjtbout an order, so that 
if a guest come in there is a chair ready foi him. In 
country stations where there are no hotels, it is not 
uucommon for a ttavellBt to bo commended to tbe 
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:Qro of ‘a resident tliroagh ft mutWI friend, thougli 
lost and guest bavo never met ; nor is it unusual 
or ft perfect stranger to xrrito to ask for entertain- 
nent for n day* or two. Accustomed na wo aro to 
;bo hotel system of Europe, it is a pleasant suriirise 
:o meet with the hospitality that is so common in 
hidia ; and old Indians returning to England, contrast 
;ho friendliness of India with the coldness of England 
;U this matter. 

A*uother •peculiarity of Anglo-Indian lifo is tho 
‘recdom. of intcrcouiso between Europeans. In 
Cngland I have been astonished to see gentlemen, 
who have been associated in politics and Christian 
work for yeais address each other ns Smith 

and "Ur.*' Brown? and in speaking, say “ Sir " to 
each other, as though they were new acquaintauces. 
But this is very rare in India. "Sir" is seldom 
used, and gentlemen within *0 few rolnates of being 
introduced to each other 'drop tho “kfr.," and 
address each other by their Burnamos. . Of course all 
Englishmen arc not regarded as equals. Ihoro is a 
lino separating thorn into two great classes — those in 
society ftnd those outside ; i.e. those who have the 
privilege of appearing at the UvSe of the Governor- 
General, and those who have not this privilege. 
■\Yithm this eacred enclosure all aro theoretically 
equal—or at any rate they associate in many things 
on equal terms ? hut between those within aud those 
without this charmed circle there Is not much sym- 
pathy. In certain places in England, there is a rigid 
hue separating society from tho rest ? hut I have 
no\cr heard in England of czclusivencss .such as 
prevails in Anglo-Indian Eocicty. ClerLs in mer- 
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cliants’ oflico^'\fay appear at Government House, 
but the beads of the large tradesmen’s bouses are 
excluded, though some of tUo latter are quite as well 
educated, and as gentlemanly in their character and 
life, as some of the former4 In tho small stations 
where there ate from ten to twenty Government 
officials, in social gatherings and outside of 'office all 
meet on pretty nearly equal terms ; but the suhoidi* 
nates whose position does not entitle them to how to 
tho lepresentative of the Queen are left out in the 
cold. It cannot but he exceedingly painful to many 
whose character and education aie equal to the best, 
to find theraselvcs, by tbe rigid rules of society, 
cut off from friendly intercourse with their neigh* 
hours. 

la English homes in India, as in other respects, 
there is a grov>ing tendency to assimilate India to 
England — sometimes, ns it appears to mo, to an un* 
wise extent. “Wete it not for tho punkah swaying to 
and fro over out head, and the presence of daik*Bkinncd 
servants, when in Calcutta, one might often imagine 
oneself in a homo in England. English carpets axe 
hiding the clean and neat-looking mats that were 
onco universal. Stencilled patterns on the walls 
above the darker dado ate becoming common instead 
of the whitewashed or simply tinted walls Ordinary 
dishes aio supplanting the once loved curries and 
Ledgeii, or rice and dhall (a kind of imlse) boiled 
together. Ladies seeing the Queen and other books 
of fashion only^tlirec weeks after they are published, 
do not wait, as many do in tho county towns of 
England, to see some of the more forward adapt the 
newest style, but at once go to the extreme, lest 
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by tbe. time they bavo bad tbeir dji^es made tlie . 
fasbion should again change. Far more commonly* 
than ijvns tbe case a few years ago, in tbe ovening 
gentlemen paiado in tbo nbomiuatlon of moden^ 
society, tbe chimney- pot Jiat ; though at present, ex- 
cepting new arrivals, gloves are not commonly worn 
by them. • It is amusing to sco in old pictures, Indian 
missionaries wearing tbe diess coat and silk bat 
when preaching Tinder a treo to a crowd of semi- 
nude Sindus^ This certainly is not tbe mode at 
present in vogue. Daring tbe hot season men of all 
classes wear white troasers, not because they are cool, 
but because they are dean, and thin tweed jackets. 
During tbe day, all sensible men who have to go out 
into the open air wear helmets of pith or cork. 

1 am decidedly of opinion that in eating and 
drinking most Europeans act very unwisely. In a 
climate where temperance in both these respects la 
called for, and where there is an abundance of vege- 
tables and fruit of many kinds, there is iutempernneo. 
It is my firm conviction that a great many who fall 
victims, as they think to tbo climate, really fall vic- 
tims to their own foolishness. Many English people 
have three heavy meals in ibe day. At breakfast 
there is fish, chops, cutlets, omelets, eggs, toast, iS.c.; 
at tiffin (lunch) Ihore aro chops, steaks, curry and 
rice, puddings, dc.; at dinner in the eicning a long 
course concludes the day’s woik. As to dunking, 
there is even greater foolishness. Many in tbe hot 
season take beer at breakfast and tiffiu, with pegs 
(t.c. brandy and soda-water) between* and in tbe 
evening beer, spirits, wine. Many gentlemen, who 
would feel insulted if you hinted that they woio 
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not lemperateNiiile lialf a bottle of spiritB a tlay, in 
*o3dUion to beer, &c. I am speabing not of drankards, 
but of those who through the habitual use of these 
.things take as much as I have mentioned without 
apparently being any the Tjorso for it. It is sad to 
see young nien drawn into a society where such cus- 
toms prevail. There is not much drinking in hotels 
or public houses; hut there is a great deal in private 
houses and in " chummeries/’ as they are called — i.c. 
chouses where single gentlemen live together. 'These 
are very numerous in Calcutta. Pour or more gen- 
tlemen take a house and have a set of servants to 
cater for them; po housekeeper being required, as the 
head servant (khansamah) escrciles a general control 
over the food, Ic., and the sirdar bearer, the head 
bearer or house servant, takes charge of the houser 
"Where a steady set live together, this is a comfortable 
arrangement for bachelors; but where they are not 
steady, this style of livingproves most hurtful to^'cha- 
rncler. 

The climate of Calcutta calls for a word of notice. 
Formerly it was called the “ grave of Europeans.’' 
"Yeats ago, when a student in a civil service class 
asked the teacher why promotion was more rapid in 
Bengal than in any other province, the answer was 
very simple; “ Because there are more deaths there.” 
But it seems to me that it is a case of " giving a dog 
a bad name and then hanging him.” The ordinary 
death-rate is not usunUy higher than it is in many 
towns in England; but thU statement needs the 
njudifu'AtiomHiafvO.'gutthmdnij '\r£^''£vntvarv>'\^ 
on {he passage, or soon after their arrival at home, 
nliilst nearly all Europeans leave before they grow 
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very old. Hut I believe -that a ^od part of tlw 
ruortallty of Europeans can bo clearly traced to tlio 
intemperance I Lave spoken of above. 

TLo year is naturally divided into three seasons— 
the cold, Lot, and rainy Seasons. For threo months, 
he. from the middle of November to the middle of 
February, the climate is simply perfect. Tlie sky is 
blight and cloudless, whilst a cool fresh wind is 
almost constantly bloxring^. During these months the 
air acts "as a'splcudid ionic, so that after a few days 
the weakness and weariness of (he lainy season are 
almost forgotten. Though the season is called cold, it 
must not ho imagined that it is at all lilo an English 
winter. Dating the day the thermometer rises to 
about 70®, but in tbo early morning it falls to about 
5G®. After a few years’ residence in India, the body 
becomes weakened and the poies of tbe skin so 
open, owing to tbo excossivo perspiration, that one 
can enjoy the comfort of an overcoat, and occasion- 
ally the cheerful heat of a fire. la most houses in 
Ctdcutta there arc no fireplaces ; hut where there is 
one, a fire will ho lighted for about a fortm’ght in 
January. As I was a fortunate person in this respect,^ 
in order to enjoy the scmblauco of home-life on 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve wo lighted a fire, and 
the first year or two after our arrival in India opened . 
the glass sashes to make the fire bearable ; but after 
a few years wo could enjoy tbo fire even with closed 
windows. ' 

Following the cold comes the hot season, t.c. from 
February 15th to Juno IClh. During these months 
the thermometer registers from 85 to 105 decrees. 
This is rather too warm; but ns Calcutta is only 
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taLc leave of tlio bodies^ and the^aper feels\ 
and sodden Boots taken off at night aro co^ 
with green mould before mornmg The most cnth\ 
elastic admirer of Ihdia cannot say much in fa\our ci 
the chmato during tlu‘a time Mark Tnpley VsOiiUl 
have found it hard to bo jollj during October in 
Calcutta It IS Ibo season for fever, d^senter^, ic , 
and other cruel digeaecs Happilyit soon passes away, 
and^ with the beginning of >»ovember tbe wind ocea* 
Bionnlly blows from the N "W , and as ^his increases 
in force, it drucs away the hot and moist atmosphere 
which has been trjmg tbe health and temper of the 
IncUoss souls who have been compelled to vegetate m 
the plains As an instance of the regularity of the 
seasons, I may just note that I have known for three 
years m succession the first lam to fall about twelve 
0 clock at noon of the 15th of June the nominal date 
of the commencement of this season 


It IS customary foi Europeans to arrive in India 
duiing tho cold season, and nothing appears to sur 
prise them more than the continued sunshine As 
friends fresh from England who have been my guests 
have greeted mo with the commonplace rcmarl , 
“"What a beautiful mormog’ * I hare allowed it to 
pass for a few days, and then have gentiv hinted that 
tbe same remark would hold good for months to come 
I have known gome who'o whole frame seemed so 
excited with this snpcrlnlivo brightness that they 
could scarcely get to sleep at night Lest, however, 
some should imagine that India at tlys season is 
nbsolutelv perfect, I may mcution tho fac* that we 
imvo ai' times I’cmdiy- Aervy vtl'c.* .r.» .tlvu' 

season, too, mnsguitos arc both more numerous aad 
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^Loat ninetj hfiles from the* seas, wben tbo smi 
goes (loTO a sea breezo spiiugs up, so that, un- 
lilo tbe inland country, the niglits arc. generally 
•bearable. During tbia season tto bare frequent 
storms, “ Nor’-weaters *’ as^bey aro termed. After a 
perspiring day v>q see a most clearly marbed, semi- 
circular-cloud gather, and in n sboit time it is,on us. 
Doors and •aandows aro carefully closed, bocauso before 
the rain, which is so welcome, falls, dense clouds of 
dust come — so dense, in fact, that one cannot See the 
horse's head from the vehicle if we aro caught when 
driving. But the cool and fresh feeling of the atmo- 
sphere as the rain comes down in tonents most bs 
realized in order to baow what is meant by “cooling 
showers In a desert land." Although the heat is 
great, it is generally rcmaibcd that Europeans enjoy 
bettor health in the hot than daring ibo cold season. 

Prom Jouo 16lh to Kovember 15lh is lb© rainy 
season. For tbo first month or so the rains arc 
welcomed bccauso of the new lifo that is seen in tho 
gardens, and lor tho pleasant foil in tho temperature. 
During these weel^s slight showers only fall, and the 
atmosphcio is not saturated with moisture; but 
during July and August tbo rains come in earnest. 
It is not a conlinuous downpour; black clouds and 
a heuTy rainfall alternate with bright and sunny 
sbicB. By the beginning of September the ground is 
libc a soabeil sponge, and ob tho rains moderato 
and the sun beats upon the earth, tho malaria rises, 
and tho atmosphere is lU^e tv vai>our-bath Collars 
ate limp before they can bo fastened. Berspiration 
crudes from every pore of the tbin, hut the atmo- 
pphere is too moist to absorb it. The haels of boobs 
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tale JcavQ of tUo bodies, and tlio^japer focis damj) 
and sodden. Boots taken otF at night are covered 
with gvcQU mould before morning. TLo most enthu- 
siastic admirer of India cannot say much in favonr of 
tbo climate during thia time. Mark Tapley would 
havo found it hard to bo jolly during October in 
Calcutta. It is the season for fever, dysentery, d.c., 
and other cruel diseases. Happily it soonpasscs an ay, 
an^ with the beginning of November the wind occa- 
sionally blow5 from the N.M*., and as ^his incicases 
in force, it drives away the hot and moist atmosphere 
which has been tryitfg the health and temper of tho 
luckless souls who have been compelled to vegetate in 
tho plains. As an instance of the regularity of the 
seasons, I may jnst note that 1 have known for three 
years in succession the first rain to fall about twelve 
o'clock at noon of tho 15th of June, tbo nominal dato 
of tbo commencement of this season. 

It is customary for Europeans to arrive in India 
daring the cold season, and nothing appears to sur- 
prise them more than the continued sunshine. As 
friends fresh from England who havo been my guests 
have greeted mo with the commonplace remark, 
"■What a beautiful morning!" I have allowed'itto 
pass for a few days, and then have gently hinted that 
tho same remark would hold good for mouths to come. 
I have known seme whoso whole frame seemed so 
excited with this superlative brightness th.it they 
could scarcely get to sleep at night. Lest, however, 
some should imagine that India at tlys season is 
fDLsnliilfJ^ X. ma^ wjiiinn. tJifs. fari. tJi.'ifvWA, 

havo at limes terribly lieavy fogs, aud that at this 
season, loo, mosquitos are both more numerous and 
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Biore VICIOUS tba£ during any otlicr part of tbe year 
Even India provides somo drawbacks to its many 
excellences 



WlTEE-ClCSdlS. 


In a deecnplion of European life in India, a word 
must bo said about servants Upon this question 
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tbcro is ns great diversity of opinion ns on the samo 
'<ineslion in every land> Moving about in this 
country, ono hears a great deal said about the 
increasing difficulty of olitaining good servants ; and 
the correspondence in the newspapers indicates a 
widespread sense of dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, tbcro aro those who speak most gratefully of 
faithful service, and manifest the deepest interest in 
and affection for their servants. Precisely the samo 
espciiencc is'found'in India. Theio aro some people 
ViUo havQ not a good word for tlm servant class. 
They say they aro lazy, duly, untruthful, dishonest. 
And such people speak tUo absolute truth so far as 
their osperienco goes. But it is not by any means 
the whole truth. Tho servants of Europeans come 
from tho lowest classes ; and in a city like Calcutta 
arc many who cannot get employment in small places, 
where their antecedents nto- known. And further, Ibo 
natives cling together, nud speak freely of their em- 
ploycis. ^Vhen (hereforo it is Inowu that a master 
or misticss is unkind, harsh, inconsiderate, cruel, 
the hotter class of servants will not servo thorn. But, 
on tho other hand, there are servants ns clean, honest, 
kind, and industrious ns ono could wish them to be. 

' From what I have scon I cau say that I could not 
wish to he better served tliau I havo been for many 
years by most of tho men who have been in my 
emplo3TOeni. It is tmo that if a servant does not 
wish to do certnui work because ho cousidors it does 
not properly belong to his position, ho will plead that 
’uibxantft»''ArJmhb'’nm**«/'l(b’A,w.bA!Aa£b ^mapa’i/fiy’dis 
casto docs nothing of Ibo kind. On the other baud 
it is perfectly tryo that some Europeans, through ifuio- 
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r^cc, indilTerence, or selfishness, ■will order their ser- 
vants to do work which they wouldiather starve than 
do; and these nominally Christian masters will beat 
a servant for not doing what Jie helievea his religion 
positively forbids. "Whero masters are fairly kind and 
thoughtful, there aie many servants to bo found who 
are really trustworthy and fmihful 
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The great bone of contention between masters and 
pcrvauts is what is known in India as " dustoori,” 
and in England as commission. It is part of tbo 
Bengali serv&nl’s creed tlfiit it is his pcivilogc, his 
undoubted right, to obtain a percentage out of every 
rupco that his master spends. And, as a rule, they 
succeed in getting it. The master calls, it "stealing;” 
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tbo seivant says, “No, lam not (T thief,. tbongb 1 
tale my dustoori." Men \pho would not on any 
account ?tcal in tbo ordinary uso of tbo word, will 
claim this commission. But there aro others who 
doxibtless will steal, and ^at very cleverly. It is a 
common custom with those who ore most anxious to 
have pitre milk, for the cow to be brought to tbo door 
of the bouse to be milked, and for one of the family 
to stand by to see the operation. Th.o man will hold 
bis -brass miflj pail upside down to show that it is 
empty ; but if the watcher’s hack is turned but for a 
moment, out comes a wot cloth that was round the 
milli.man’8 waist, and the iiUhy water it contamed is 
wrong into the milk vessel. I have Imown many such 
tricks ns this resorted to, which go to prove that bow- 
^ ever careful an Englishman jnay bo, bo will most 
’ certainly be outfitted in the long rnn by tbo intelli- 
gent natives of India. On fbo other band, where 
there is anything approaching kindly feeling mani- 
fested, good and pure milk can. be purchased j and, 
from many, tiuo and faithful service obtained. I can 
say that, as far as my personal experience is con- 
cerned, I have bad ns good and trustworthy servants 
in India as in England. 

"Whon people unfamiliar with India hear of the 
large number of servants in an Anglo-Indian house, 
they imagine that luxurious and costly living is the 
rule.' But this is by no means the case. A set of 
about eight Indian servants do the work of two in 
England, and cost little if any more. •As the cook- 
room is always at a liltio distance from the house, so 
that the heat and smell may ho avoided, ladies st^dom 
enter it ; and the servants mostly live at their own 
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)ji)mes, or in rooms quite sepaiato from the house 
in -which they serre. A cook room in a house where 
the doors leading to the different rooms aie always 
open would be an intolerable nuisance. Excepting 
Christian ayahs, or nurses, the seivants not only live 
out o£ the house, but also proTide their own food, so 
that the low salary paid to them Covers all the ex- 
pense connected with them. Strange to say, there 


are few Calcntta-horn peojffe who act as servants to 
Europeans;— they come fiom Orissa and the north- 
western province of India, work for a couple of years 
or BO, and then pay a idsit a few months to the'u 
^ives and families. “Wben away on leave they seeme 
a suhshtute ; and it is a point of honour with the 
Buhslitute, however much the master may desire it, 
not to remain when the old servant rethrns. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE prOELE GENEEALLY, 

We now pass on to describe the people generally 
who aio included under the general title natlie. It is 
hard to say why tins word should be so oommonly 
used, since all of us aro'natires of some place or 
other; bnt as the te*rm is used in a somewhat dis- 
paraging sense, it is not to be wondered at that the 
edneated Bengalis sbonld sometimes resent it.' Oar 
Christians seldom speak of themsekos as natire 
Christians, but rather as Bengali Christians— certainly 
a far more appropriate and respectfnl appellation. 

In appearance many of the Bengalis aro exceedingly 
liko Europeans. There is no doubt whatever that tho 
higher castes, who have not intermarried with the 
aborigines whom they found in India, anil of whoso 
country they took possession, belong to the great 
Aryan family ; — their language, mythology, customs, 
all point to a common ancestry with that of tho 
biunches of this great family in Europe, as the 
jjrceks, Italians, Germans, Celts, &c. Frequently I 
have noticed faces exactly liko those, of- people in 
England. Tho lower castes who for tho most part 
nxB- a. mixed, race., brinc^ tho descendants of the 
Hmdus and the original inliabitauts of the country. 
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differ more -widely fiom the Euiopeau type. But it 
any one expects to find people at nil approaching the 
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than lio will in CalcuUa. And yet many EngUsl; 
people coniinnally speak io 'and of tho nntircs of 
India RQ ni'jrjcrs, wlien in truth they are no more 
like “ ruggers^’ than themselves. To those who know 
^scll and lovo tho HcngnliB, it is most painful to see 
the contempt that Bome Europeans seem to cherish 
for them. 

In colour there is perhaps greater diversity than 
*in Euglaml. Tho highest typo of beauty of com- 
pleuoh in Bcflgal is "golden.” Lakshmi, tho goddess 
of i>rosperity, and Durga, Iho’favomito goddess of tho 
province, aro always ropreBcutod, ahethen in pictures 
op images, ns haring a bright, gold-colonred skin. 
And this is tho colour of tho higher castes who have 
not been much exposed to tho son. I have scon many 
for fairer than tho olire-lmlcd Italians who wander 
through our streets, discoursing sweet music from 
their organs. Others, again, aro of an olivo imt ; 
and others, mostly of tho lower castes, aro very dark. 
But Ihongli their hair is black it is never woolly, and, 
AB a rule, the skin is eo boauUfully smooth and trans- 
larcnt that ono might imagine they were accustomed 
roTO their birth to use Pean,’ wonderful soap, or were 
nado *’ beautiful for ever ” by Madamo BaeboVs mar- ^ 
rellous mclbod. “Golden” is one of tbo many 
lames or epithets of Durga ; aud much as wo prido 
HirselvcB on our fair skin, tbo Bengali wife would not 
it all like her children to be white. It is not so much 
because tho negroes aro black that they aro objects of 
ierror to our htUo ones, ^s Iho fact that, they are un- 
icimsJnmrAtAlhAnx^omlWjinsayinUixa^ 
man coming ” is used to frighten them. "Wlien an 
English child arrives m Calcutta, if it has not seen 
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the native nyalis 8n hoard, it shrinks Tvitb the utmost 
terror from them, exactly in the same manner as I 
have seen Bengali children scream and hich to get 
away from my white face. But when they become 
familiar with their dark faces, they are more ready to 
go to them than to a strange white-faced person. ‘ 

The dress of the people ia moat various, 'but it is a 
capital indication of tbe nationality, and often tbe 
religious position, of its owner. Tbe poor people 
geneially wctar white calico; tbe men ha^e two strips, 
each about two and a half yards long, one of which, 
the dhuti, is for the loins, the other, the chadar, for 
tbe upper part of tbe body j tbe women have one long 
strip of five and a half yards, called a sari. In the hot 
season the men use the chadar as a luiban, leaving 
the upper part .of the body exposed ; the women 
fasten the sari round their waist, and then bring the 
remainder over the bead. It cannot be said that this 
is altogether a decent dress, as one side of tbe breast 
is generally exposed ; and when tbe uind happens to 
blow, tbe light material ia carried with it, leaving tbe 
body rather too much undraped. The borders of 
these strips of calico are generally coloured ; but tbe 
widows c.annot wear a coloured border. Tbe coolies 
in the streets altogether dispense with the chadar, 
and are content to wear only the cloth round 
tljejr loins. The clerks and middle classes usually 
wear a ebapkan, a garment somewhat like a frock 
coat, fastened on the side of tbe breast. A Hindu can 
at once be diatinguisbed fropa a Mussulman, as'tbe 
ISnrbu Wa. iiinlci un Von -BrZni, roib 

tbe Mnssulm.ln on tbe left. An amusfng story may 
be told, illustrating the power of clothes, and also 
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shovving tbnt, after all, tbero is ft goo<l deal in a 
name. A Cbrietiati convert in Goreranicnt einidoy, 
anxious to obtain a bigber post in bis oIGce, was 
told that it could not be given to a Bengali, but 
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tide liG gavG lUnisclf ttu Anglicized fonn of liis 
^Bengali uacie. After this change of dross and 
name ho obtained the appointment, and he 'held it 
imt3 his death, which happened a few years ago. 
Though the ordinary dicss of the Bengali gentleman 
consists of white tronseta and a chapLan, made of 
some (juxel-coloured alpaca or tweed, on festival days 
he adorns himself in the gajest colours of silk and 
satin. Bright blues, greens, scarlets, and yellows ore 
not at all too striking for these occasionst The Hindus 
have yet to leain that the gay plumage which adorns 
the males of the animal world, and which the dandies 
of uncivilized countries still affect, amongst the more 
civilized peoples is a monopoly of the ladies. 

As a rule the Hindas do not wear ‘shoes or stock* 
ings : but amongst the edocated classes there is a 
nondescript Lind of dress coming into fashion that is 
neither Buropcan nor Asiatic, bat a mktar6 of both. 
They frequently wear tho ordinary loose dhuli for 
trousers, and an Bnglish shirt, not tucked in, for 
the chadar ; — a white shirt in summer and a coloured 
flaunerone in the cold season. They also wear 
stockings and shoes. Stockings are all right when tho 
trousers hide the upper part, but they certainly look 
very strange on men whose legs are exposed from the 
knees, and when the garters are openly displayed. 
A story is told of a certain Chief Justice of Calcufka 
who was greatly scandalized as he saw the naked 
legs and unshod feet of his dusky brethren in the 
streets. Tur^g to a learned brother who had como 
to meet him at the ship which had brought him from 
England, he said ; " We most certainly try to improve 
all this.” I fear this good man’s sympathetic nature 
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vrould be dhtntbcil werQ Ue to te^ialt India to-day* 
to Cud that after tbo Inpso of so ’ many years 
the pcoi)!o generally go barefooted ‘as of old. The 
greatest innovation, I ibink, that can bo pointed 
out, is tbo ■almost univcisal ose of umbrellas. Eng* 
lish manufacturers mnst bavo made a good thing 
out of our conucction tritb India, its RDnualJy many 



thoiisands of these articles ore imported, all classes 
of ttie community now seeming to regard an nmbrclla 
as a necessity. At the coramencfnicnt of tbo rainy 
Reason the Ecrvants put iy a chim for aaicw umbrella 
the article that once ws tbo ciclusuc liiimy of the 
rich and in some dl tricts tbe sign of royalty. It is 
a quedion hr the enrion*, 'Wl*at i icomcs of the old 
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eating TTitli men of other castes as though ihc 3 . 
I ero orilinary Hindus In addition to all these there 
jfro the Parsis, or Fire worshippers from Persia, vrho, 
jfhen their country was conquered hy the Mahomodans, 
?ooL refuge m India There arc ogood number of Jews, 
ihanj of whom retam their peculiar dress, and whilst 
?]i€nhing the language of the people amongst whom 
jioylue also learn Ilebrow at their Bchools They 
emain a distinct class m India os m England 
[ In. a large city like Calcutta wo have a number of 
: oople from all parts of the country For example, 
.shen the new trade of pipe laying for gas and water 
bad to ho dope Ornas from Onssa cams m, and 
Qot a Bingle Bengali is engaged in this work For 
road makingand for sweeping the streets some ottho 
aboriginal tribes from Santnha and other lull dis 
Incla have been induced to settle in the cit>, whilst 
the sevrantS oitbec come from the North \7tst Pro 
Vinces or tom Orissa As it is contrary to a Hindu s 
religions notions to touch beef, and m fact most of the 
food eaten by Europeans the cooks and servants who 
wait at table, with a very few exceptions, are Maho 
mediins The tailoring and ilressmaking, the biicJ 
Iftjang and painting work is also doneby 'Mabomedans 
As the Hmdus follow tho Indos and callings of then 
ancestors, they could not take kindly to any now 
foim of industry Men who were freo from theso 

i ‘ aslo prejulices have therefore had a decided adiau 
iige over them 

1 A very common libel on the Bengalis is that tbsy 
3fe duty As far as my obser\ation goes I do not 
yiow any people more efeanfy in their habit's As a 
ulo, the Hindus hatbo every day of tho year, and as 
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soon as they have bathed they -wash the clothes they 
have worn the last twenty-four hours, which, when 
diy, aie ready to wear the next day. If there is a 
river within a reasonable distance, the people prefer 
to bathe in it, because a bath in a river not only 
cleanses tbeir bodies, but is believed also to wash 
away their sms. If there is no river convenient, they 
bathe in a tanh j or if this cannot be bad, they 
pour water over their bodies. They do jiot usa^ soap, 
but in tbe cold season, immediately before their 
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bath, anoint the body with cocoa-nut oil. If Soon 
after this ceremony they crowd into a room, the 
smell of oil is rather strong than pleasant Their 
cooking \6ssels and brass plates and dishes aro 
scrupulously clean. Hmdnism has certainly taught 
the people cleanliness, which is said to be next to 
godliness. 

Tor the most part the Hindus are vegetarians. In 
Bengal they live on rico and vogetableg made into 
a sort of stew with hot spiccv, which is known to 
English people as curry. Those who can afford it take 
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fisb, thougli some Hbans aro so scropulons tbal 
tlicy vrill not eTea cat fish, because it involves tho 
aestniclion ol luo, Occasionallj they cat n lilUa 
goat’s fiesh or venmon. "Whea t goat has been eatti* 
feed to Kali it becomes sacred, anfi a Hindu then 
may freely eat it ; hut as tho people are mostly very 
poor, they cannot afford oflen to indrilgo in this 
luamy. It is for some religious purpose that n goat 
is eacrificed, as ibo fulfilment of n vovr when a son is 
bom, or Teheil there has been lecovcry from illness, 
or some special benefit -obtained. Of lalo yVaw, 
houevex, religious bnlchcis bnvo appeared. In their 
shops is an image, ornn some eases a picinro, of 
Kah, beloio vvhich iho nulmaU are slain. *ihia 
siiQplo process Eaticilfics iho meat, ^tl tho pcoplo 
’srho ctiuld not purchase u vrholo kid can buy u pound 
or tu'o of this holy mc.nt and cat it. Aa n rule tho 
pcoplo aro leetofalcrs loo. Lately, as greater f.ielli* 
ties have been given them for piocurmg spirits, tho 
number of drinkers has gtcntly increa>5ed. - It is n 
cruel slmmo that a Obristian Government* should 
assist in the moral injury of its subjeds. But it is 
only too true that spirit-shops aro niueh ^nioro 
numerous than they Yicre ; and it is equally certain 
that if tho people generally wore coiisuliod they would 
dose nil, or nearly all, that are now open. Once in 
my house a meeting a'fts hold to protest against thb 
.^anting of a spirit hccisBO, on tho ground that 
wera four others within a very short dislauco. *> 
collector hoard all wo ha^ to saj^ and. granted 
licenso next day. . 

In eating lUoic food* though the right hand 
the phico of knife and fork and a spoon, tho pe 
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soon £vs tlaey liavo batlietl they wasli tlie clothes they 
have 'worn the last twenty-four hours, v-'hicU, when 
dry, are ready to wear the next day. If there is a 
river within a reasonable distance, the people prefer 
to bathe in it, because a bath in a river not only 
cleanses their hodies, but is believed also to wash 
away their sins. If there is no river convenient, they 
bathe in a tank; or if this cannot ho had, they 
pour water over their bodies. They do ;3ot uso^ soap, 
but in the cold season, immediately beforo tboir 
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bath, anoint tho body with cocoa-nut oil. If soon 
after this ceremony ' they crowd into a room, the 
smell of oil is rather strong than pleasant. Their 
cooking vessels and brass plates and dishes are 
scrupulously clean. Hinduism has certainly (aught 
tho people cleanlinesB, which is said to be next to 
godlmess. 

For tho most part tho Hindus are vegetarians. In 
Bengal they live on rico and vegetables made into 
a sort of slew with hot spices, 'which itf luiown to 
English people ns curry. Those who can afford it take 
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fish, tbougli some Emdaa are bq scrupoloas tba| 
thoy will not oven cat fisb, because it mvolTCs iho 
destruction of lifo Occasionally they eat a little 
goat s flesli or venison WTicn a goat bns been sacn 
£ced to Kali it becomes sacred, and a Hindu then 
may freol) eat it , but as tbe people arc mostly itri 
poor, tboy cannot afford often to indulge lu tins 
luxury It IS for some religious purpose that a goat 
IS sacrilicod, as the fulfilment of a low when a Bon la 
born or wbeil there bas been recovery from illness, 
or some special benefit obtained Of hto years, 
boTTorcr, religious butchers bar© appeared In tbOif 
Bbops IB nn imago, or nn some cases a picture, of 
Eali, bofoxo which tbo animals arc slam Tins 
simple process eanctifics tbo meat and tbo people 
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A TALE ADOCT ISSECT8, ECPIILES, ETC. 

In India and tropical conntri<^ generally, one ficoins 
to be in nature’s Tvbolcsalo ^ablishment, -wliere ber 
transactions 'are oii a large scale, ratlier than in the 
retail dejiartmcnt of England and tbe tempenvto zones 
generally, "Wben the sun lifts bis bead above tbe 
borizon, ^6u feel bis force immediately, 'nndbaVe to 
guard your^If against bisefior^ heat ; for nearly all 
'■s'CQiSrniEto'ludt TL’iiirvu Juucmii’ inrvo ’ ncen 
received before 7 a.m. ‘When tbo ninds blow, you 
are folly award , of tbe -fact ffotu tbo' clouds'of dust 
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they raise, and from the prattling of the doors and 
^rindoTva. "When it tains there is seldom any necessity 
to asL. whether the clouds* are pouring out their 
treasures, for it is almost literally true thero “ that it 
never lains hut it pours.” And in like manner when 
we think of tho insect and reptile pests, we find that 
nature is most prolific. 

■ In reading this chapter, I wish particularly to say 
, that it convey guito n false impression if it leads 
.any one to inaagino that these small causes of annoy* 
anco‘are always present ; — iHs only as one sits down 
quietly to third: of and mass them, that the amount 
appears so largo. How often it happens when wo hear 
a story of accident, or spiritual appearance, or in fact 
anything slartling, at once by the law of association 
we aro led to thinlcf similar events in our own expo* 
riouce, 0/ in the experience of our friends. Circum* 
stances long forgotten rieo op vividly to memory, cud 
one migTit almost fancy from the stories that aro 
told, fljofc one’s life had been full of theso nriosual 
events. Eat this is far from being the case ; the 
events narrated have been spread over a long lifetime. 
So it is with. tho subject of this chapter. Tho annoy- 
ance was not perpetual, and some of them have 
probably never been felt by many who have lived for 
many years in India. 

^ The first of the insect tribe that calls for notice is^ 
jhe flea. I am aware that theso infcrcstingprcaturw > 
are not unknown in England, and that they ore 
capable of taming and dgmcstication, of being har- 
jies^l.lo-catri/yre^. Ac. I was jwcatjv interesteil Jr 
an English watering-place to see on ‘ enterprising 
trainer of fleas advertising for one that had escaped 
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they raise, and £iom the ;iattliug of the doors an<] 
wmdoATS. 'Wlien it rains there is soldom any necessity 
to asi whether the clouds* are pouring out tbeii 
treasures, for it is almost literally true there “ that it 
never rains but it nours.” And in like manner -n-hen 
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BprinUcd tho floors witU carbolic acid, kcrosino oil| 
and other bcaulifally Bcontcd disinfectants, in tho 
hope that wo might male it uncomfortable for them, 
but as far as I could see it afforded no real beuofit. 
They retired as eoddenly as they came, and I confess 
I was not sorry when they departed. I do not know 
that they are more common in Bengali houses than 
in the houses of Europeans. I ought, perhaps, to say 
that oxcopt on theso occasions when they camo in 
wholesale consignments, we scarcely saw one. For* 
innately for us, they do not form a constant, but only 
an occasional annoyance. 

Next to fleas come “Norfolk Howards," as Innder* 
stand they are cupUcmistically called in England. 
These* are icry common indeed in Bengali houses, and 
in tho godowus or out*ofljces of the semnts, but not at 
all c6mmoa in those of Enropeans. Having no paper 
on the wolls/ there aro few places in which they can 
hide. And as tho mattresses (of course feather beds 
arounlcnown in India) aro taken out to bo aired two or 
three times a week, the place is much too lively for 
these slow and nasty creatures. But ono is sometimes 
ft little horrified to seo two or three of them crawling 
about tho spotlessly white garments of some Bengali 
gentleman who may bo seated in one’s study. After 
his departure a good search is made, Icat pirchnneo 
one or two may have axailcd themselves of his visit 
to make a change of domicile. But bad though the'"' 
ordinary European Norfolk Howard may be, there 
is ft spocKs peculiar to Iqdla far worse.. These arc^ 
about four times the size of tho ordinary ii'sect, and 
are supplied with wing**. In Calcutli itself they 
arc not frequently found; in fact I lircl there for 
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veira -without seeing one, or even heaiing of them 
But once -when pienching I smelt one near, and 
found it had settled on my head It -was almost im 
po&siblo to go on talking My first experience of 
them m any numbers -was at a ^mall travellers’ 
bungalow at the foot of the Himalayahs In India, as 


there are hotels only m the largo otieg, along 
the most frequented roads the Government ciect 
email houses called Dak Bungalows, in -which theio 
are generally a couple bedrooms, and a couple 
ot ’klift, fnimtnrA.’iL. mdi, 'giaiuk, 

consisting of a table, chairs, and bedsteads A 
servant is in attendance, ready to prepare a meal at 
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tliQ fihorit'st aotJc'’'. As Ibo cirriaga in Viliia’i tUo 
traveller is ritliug draws near the Ijousc, Lc vi the* 
fcrvant clrasiug n chicl.cn— a shrill erj- is heard; and 
ho" Lno-as Uni a vicUm has been hilled, which in 
about half an hour ho vrfll fico hot^iipou Lis' 
(nlAe. A small is mado for the u-^o c! {he 

house, aud in Bomo of them one can he vorj* com- 
forlablo: . 

After a joumej of ninclecn hours in a carringo 
that had heed dragged by galloping over a 

rough road, our parly reached this honso ttrcl and 
hungry-, ^'e ordered dioner, and were eittfns down 
to our soup when wo bccamo coosclona of ft iao«* 
nupleasaut Rtnclh Oao of 'our uomher, Iwiitg ftn 
experienced travdler, know whnt had hrfftilin us. 

Flying lugB ! *' ho cried, and in a few taomcnli Uji, 
lahlo Bwnmud with them. Tho lamp had jnnlcl 
the riiiUitincs to their prey, nnd I coufy'* fh^y 
proved too sharp for us. IVo tried to Mt a hltlc 
foup, hot it was iiupossihlo; hungry as wo were, 
elcarid away from the lahlo r.wd went dinucrU*^' to 
lc 1, glad to get rafcly within the iau"pii!o cartaiu. 
wc ha/J JoriamlcJr brought with n v iJjr uesl evy^ri* 
tucf was at ft stalloa ahoul thirty miles dbtaot* from 
Calcutta, ^hcro I was a visitor for a foriaight. For 
rt-ycnil cv.nings it was iropo’^sHda to have any light 
In the dining-room duriog diBucr. All the- 
were homing htighily ia the adjoining room, where 
phles end eauctrs of sratcj* were | laced on tlio babic,!?, 
which provtd fal.al to reauy of the<«^r.homIr.alb 
i.i^vt-. lYo managf^ ta>*fit ecr dinner ia n Jla^' 
lipl t vdlboal ft:i^ aceident. Orcadonally 1 Lavc^ 
or f melt epo at oth*r Unit J, Let xiot than ' 
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of churning the sea. A great mountain offered to 
bo the chuming-stick, and the king of enakes the 
churning-rojiB ; but what could bo found strong 
enough for a pivot on nhicU this mighty mountain 
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tho monntain l)egan to rerolro. After several object^ 
that figure largely in* Hindu legends came forth, the 
goddess LaLshmi or Sri, a perfect’Venus, 'appeared, 
and vrith her the physician of the gods, holding a 
golden cup of nectar in bis hand. LaLshmi ^as at 
onco chosen by Yiahnn as his reward. Now arose a 
qnarrcl : the demons demanded a share of the water 
as they had done a good share of the worls. Vishnu 
again proved, a helper. Assuming for a moment tho 
form of his lovely bride, be ran away to attract tho 
demons ; and whilst they were engaged in tho chase 

. of a phantom, the gods quaffed ih^'iater of hfe and 
thus became strong enough to their hereditatj 
foes. ' // 

3. The Soar Incarnation, 

, In this strange form Vishnn came to earth to 
recover tho most sacred hooLs— the Vedas— which had 
been lost in tbejood. It is by tho knowledge of these 
Vedas that man can attain to tho highest blessedness 
of heaven. They aro the especial property of tho 
Brahmans — they only are permitted to read, or hear 
them read; and as tho knowledge they convey is 
necessary to the attainment of tho highest good, it 
follows of course that in this life the low-casto people 
have no immediate hope of reaching it. Tliey have, 
however, this consolation, that if in tho lower castes 
they do their duty after living a great many times on 
earth, they may at length bo born as Brahmans, know 
tho Vedas, and by this means, after thousands of 
years, reach heaven’s greatest bliss ^ 

4. The Man-hon Tnehmation. 

This is a most striking illustration of tho mutual^ 
hostility of tho gods, and, with such a story as this, 
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H is ftstoaisliing liovr men can for a motfcnl profess 
to bclievo these various deities to be but manifesta- 
tions of the One : and* further, it is illnstrativo of 
the teaching 'which leads tho people to hcliovo that 
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llioy mnnt nclinowlcago al! iho many go<l3 of llio 

ranilicou. * 

. Tlicro a Ltag o[ llio ilcmons mined Iliran. 
laWipn, who bad rccciitil as a loon from Bralinil, 
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in return for liis doTotion, tbo promise that no animaj 
slionld slay him, that ho ahoold dio neither by night 
or day, in heaven or in earth, nor by iirc, ■water, or 
s'svord. Protected by this vast shield, bo attached the 
gods in heaven, •wresting their treasures from them 
and usurping their functions. At length, his rapa- 
city becoming unbearable, they proceeded to Yialmu 
for help. It 60 happened that this disturber of the 
peace had a^on’namcd Prabinda wbo was a most 
devout •worsbipper of Vishnu, and tbo earnestness of 
tho lad’s faith simply drove tbo father to distraction. 
He forbade tbo eon to rovercaco this god, seeing that 
nil tho gods TTcro now under his control. Pat though 
iceourso was had to tho severest measures to lead 
him to recant, tho boy remained unmoved. At 
length tho father, who had been told by bis son that 
Vifilmu was cverywhoro present as the protector of 
his followers, slriUlDg a pillar, said, "Is ho hero?" 
Ho had no sooner spoken than tho god appeared 
in tho form of a being half man and half lion, and 
tore him to pieces. Tho promise of Drabmii had 
been kept in tbo letter though violated in tho spirit. 
Vishnu came as no ordinary animnl, and wa*rtieitber 
man nor beast j he slew him in tho evening, which 
is neither day nor night; tho event happened under 
tho caves of tho house, which place is said to bo 
neither in heaven nor on earth ; and lie tore him to 
pieces with his bands, so that ho was not injured 
by fire, water, or tbo sword. "With such a stoiy as 
Ibis, it is not -to bo wondered at that tjio people 
should feel that it not enough for them to bo 
devoted in tbo worship of one only of tbo gods ; they^ 
must try to bo on gootl terms with all. 



